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TWO STORIES IN ONE. 


BY WILLIAM GILBERT, AUTHOR OF “‘ DE PROFUNDIS,” “ SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM,” ETC. 


CuapTeR XXI.—Bap News, 

WEEK passed over, and no reply came to the | which I think I mentioned before, that all would 
A letter my father had written to the Baron de | end well, seemed to hang over me, and whether the 
Vernieul, I cannot say that I felt much anxiety baron gave his consent a week sooner or later was 
upon the point, for the same feeling of security, | a subject of comparative indifference to me. M. de 
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Vernicul visited us, I think, every other day. Twice 
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“Pray, my dear,’ said my father, assuming a 


he saw me alone when he arrived, but our interviews | calmness he did not feel, “reject the idea of any 


were but of short duration. | 


One morning after breakfast, my father having 
quitted the table to go to his duties in the warehouse, | 
suddenly joined us again with a letter in his hand, and 
a somewhat angry expression on his countenance. | 
In a moment a feeling of faintness came over me, | 
and with difficulty could I sit erect on my chair, for 
I had divined all—the baron had refused his consent. 

“‘My dear,” said my father to me, “I have some 
unpleasant intelligence for you. I have received a 
reply to my letter to the Baron De Vernieul. It is 
not only an unfavourable one, but I might almost 
say uncourteous as well.” 

He then commenced reading the letter, in which, 
after coolly acknowledging the receipt of my father’s 
communication, the baron said it would be impossi- 
ble for him to give his consent to his son’s union 
with the daughter of any gentleman, however 
honourable he might be, to whom he was unknown. 
One element, he said, also entered into his refusal. 
He had understood, in some conversation he had had 
with his son, that the young lady herself was a 
Protestant, which, attached as he was to the} 
Catholic faith, would be an insuperable impediment | 
in his eyes, without taking into consideration other | 
circumstances, which would make the match ob- | 
jectionable to him. He took that opportunity, he | 
said, of thanking Mr. Levesque for the trouble he | 
had taken in sending him some details relative to | 
family matters, and much regretted that this had | 
been the means of placing him under the unpleasant | 
necessity of refusing his consent to his son’s ene 
With the intention that nothing might | 
occur to break the high respect he entertained for | 
Mr. Levesque, he submitted that that letter should 
terminate all correspondence and acquaintanceship 
between the two families, 

The baron’s letter had a different effect on us all. | 
My father evidently smarted under the indignity | 
offered him, and had the baron been present, it | 
is more than probable some very angry language 
might have passed between them. This, however, | 
not being the case, my father appeared to think it | 
was useless to waste angry terms on an absent | 
adversary. Not so my mother. Though possibly not | 
more indignant than my father, she was far more | 
emphatic in her language. She analysed the letter, | 
paragraph by paragraph, expressing her strong in- | 
dignation at each. The one which seemed to offer | 
peculiar annoyance was that in which the baron | 
spoke of “ other reasons” without naming them. 

“It is evident, my dear,” she said to my father, | 
“he thinks us beneath him, and that the marriage of 
his son with the daughter of a roturier would be a 
stain on his family escutcheon. As if it were not 
more honourable to lead a useful and industrious life | 





riage. 





than one of useless idleness,” i 





| my daughter to marry his son.” 


degradation being possible. Our family is fully as 
ancient and as honourable as that of the De Ver- 
nieuls, and as well known in Normandy. If one 
came to compare the antiquity of the two families,” 
he continued, with a dry smile, “I think ours could 
go back fully a century and a half farther than 
his own.” 

Edmond was outrageous at what he called the 
baron’s insolence. “But no matter, Clara dear, 
don’t cry,” he said, noticing the tears in my eyes; 
“T am sure his son is not such a cur as to allow 
his father to dictate to him in that manner. He is 
old enough to judge for himself, at any rate.” 

“Edmond,” said my father, “do not talk in that 
manner. I will not allow the marriage to take 
place without the baron’s consent. And I think, 
Clara, my dear,” he continued, turning to me, “ when 
De Vernieul calls to-day, you had better let me 
explain to him how matters stand. It will spare you 
the pain of parting from him, and be assured I will 
bring the subject before him so as to be as little 
painful as possible.” 

Here I burst into a hearty flood of tears, and 
buried my face in my hands, while my mother rose 
from her chair to console me. ; 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” said 
Edmond to my father; “you pretend to be angry 
with the baron because he refuses his consent to 
his son’s marriage, while you treat your daughter 
with not ont jot more consideration.” 

My father seemed utterly aghast at Edmond’s 
rebellious behaviour, and said to him, “Are you 
aware, sir, to whom you are speaking? Is that the 
respect you, as a son, owe to your father ?” 

*« And what respect does that father show to his 
daughter?” said Edmond. “Look at her, and see 
the sorrow you have caused her. I say again, you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

My mother now quitted my side, and endeavoured 
to make peace between her husband and Edmond. 
My father, however, with a gesture of his hand 
stopped her, and said to Edmond, “I will stay here 
no longer. Possibly, sir, the time may come when 
you will remember, and be ashamed of having, by 
your behaviour, driven your own father from the 
room. But understand this: no insult on your 
part, or tears on that of my dear Clara, whose 
sorrow,” he continued in a tremulous tone, “ goes 
to my heart, shall induce me to alter my determina- 
tion. Without the baron’s consent, I will never allow 
So saying, he left 
the room. 

“Edmond,” said my mother, as soon as my father 
had gone, “you should not speak in that manner. 
Go after him, my dear, and apologise for your 
conduct.” 

“T’ll do nothing of the kind,” said Edmond; “I 
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will have a voice in the matter. I say my father 
has behaved shamefully to Clara. But as I don’t 
want to have any words with you, mother, I shall 
leave the house, and it’s very probable if I remain 
an hour longer in my present humour, I may not 
return to it again—at any rate, not till my father 
treats my sister in a different manner.” 

Edmond here hastily left the room, and the next 
moment we heard the street door close after him. 

My mother now led me up-stairs to my own room, 
and there we remained together during a great part 
of the day, she doing all in her power to console me 
in my sorrow. At last the hour arrived for M. de 
Vernieul’s visit, and anxiously did I listen for his 
knock at the door. At length he came, and was 
ushered into the parlour, where my father met him. 
They remained in conversation for nearly an hour, 


when I then heard the street door close. I rushed | 


to the window, and placing myself in such a position 
that I could not be seen, watched M. de Vernieul till 
he was out of sight. I was then on the point of 
throwing myself into my mother’s arms when the 
servant tapped at the door, and told us my father 
wished to speak to us both down-stairs. On enter- 
ing the parlour, I glanced mournfully at my father. 
Preoceupied as I was, the thought crossed my mind 
that his eyes were redder than usual—could he have 
been crying at the sorrow his decision had brought 
to me? Taking me by the hand, and affectionately 
kissing me, he said— 

“My love for you, my dear child, has to a certain 
extent conquered my cooler judgment, and I have 
no longer the heart to separate you from De Vernieul. 
Let me now describe to you what has taken place 
between us. I showed him his father’s letter, which 
occasioned him much anger, and he expressed him- 
self strongly, though not in the language my 
son Edmond made use of tome. I then told him 


that, without any disrespect to him, it was my wish | 


he should not visit at the house again, not only for 
his own sake, but that his presence would tend to 
unsettle my daughier’s mind and make her unhappy. 
He seemed overwhelmed with sorrow at my words, 
and implored me with the utmost earnestness to 
change my decision. I refused, and he still persisted, 
and that so eloquently, that at last my resolution 
became shaken. He assured me that if I knew how 
changeable a man his father was, I should see that 
in a very short time he was likely to consent to the 
match, 

“*T do not want to speak of him,’ he said, ‘ with 
any disrespect, but so changeable is he that I have 
known him adopt one month principles against 
which he had expressed deadly enmity the month 


before. And I have no doubt it will be so in the | 
present case, and should not be at all surprised if | 
in a month hence he gives his full consent to my 
union with your daughter. Let me implore you to 
have a little patience. If you will allow me to 


| continue to visit you on the same terms I have 
| hitherto done, I give you my word of honour, as 
a soldier and a gentleman, I will not press for your 
consent to my marriage with your daughter until I 
have obtained my own father’s.’ 

“Well, Clara, the end was that I gave way, and 
have allowed De Vernieul to vis's here as formerly, 
but with the perfect understanding that nothing 
more is said in the matter unless the baron gives 
his consent to your unio:..” 

I should have great difficulty in describing to the 
reader the intense joy I felt at the penmission my 
dear father had given M. de Vernieul to continue his 
visits. 1 could not speak, but simply threw my arms 
round his neck, and, covered his face with kisses. 
'I felt grateful to him also for not having allowed 
M. de Vernieul to see me that day, as it might have 
been unmaidenly on my part to allow him to judge 
from the redness of my eyes how dear he was to 
me; and, no doubt, my dear father had thought 
the same thing. 

One source of discomfort still remained to us after 
the anxieties of the morning had been, at any rate, 
partially removed—my brother Edmond. Dinner 
hour arrived, but he came not. My mother delayed 
the meal for some time, hoping he might return, and 
then she would attempt to make peace between father 
and son. Still he came not, and there being no 
further excuse, the dinner was ordered to be placed 
on the table. When my father entered the room, I 
noticed on his countenance a certain sternness of 
expression. He seemed somewhat surprised at not 
seeing Edmond, but made no remark. After a short 
time his look of sternness seemed to vanish, and one 
of anxiety supplied its place, and this continued till 
the meal was over, when he left the room. 

It was late at night before Edmond returued, and 
then he refused to meet my father, but went at once 
to his own room. And this unhappy difference be- 
| tween them continued for some time, in spite of all 

my mother’s and my own efforts to reconcile them. 

| My father refused to pardon his son unless he apolo- 
| gised for his rudeness, and Edmond as resolutely 
| objected to make the slightest excuse for his conduct. 
; By degrees the rigidity each had shown subsided, 
| but without much appearance of a really friendly 
fecling existing between them. 








CHAPTER XXII. 

MY WEDDING. 

Trxuu the termination of the next four months after 
the episode in my last chapter, little worthy of 
| especial notice occurred in our family circle. M. ce 
| Vernieul visited us generally twice a week, and noi- 
withstanding my father’s wish that he should be 
received by me only on the footing of an intimate 
acquaintance, as far as I was concerned, I must 
‘admit the feeling between us was of a considerably 
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warmer description. In case the reader should con- 
sider this objectionable on my part, I may offer in 
extenuation that not one of the family kept strictly 
to the terms of the agreement, though it is a poor 
extenuation after all. 

As time passed on M. de Vernieul seemed to be 
looked upon more as cne of the family than as a mere 
acquaintance. He was, in fact, a favourite with all. 
My father admired and respected him, and my 
mother, I am persuaded, began to entertain for him 
those feelings of half friendship, half affection which 
a matron may legitimately bestow on the man who is 
about to become her son-in-law. 

With my brother Edmond M. de Vernieul was an 
especial favourite. Frequent were the conversations 
he had with him on military matters—so frequent, 
indeed, that I often began to think my lover’s 
patience would be exhausted. From another cause 
also I objected to these conversations. They kept 
alive in Edmond’s mind his love of a military life, 
and this was the more to be regretted as a very cold, 
unhappy feeling continued to exist between him and 
my father, Edmond still insisting that my father 
should try to obtain for him a commission in the army; 
while my father, possibly annoyed by Edmond’s un- 
dutiful behaviour, refused. Ispoke to M. de Vernieul 
on the subject, and he promised me he would avoid 
as much as possible conversing on a soldier’s life 
with Edmond. For some time he certainly kept his 
word, but with all his abnegation of military glory, 
there still remained in him an ardent love of his old 
profession, and by degrees it became as frequently 
the subject of conversation between them as before. 

M. de Vernieul now with great assiduity occupied 
himself in the office of his friend the Marseilles 
merchant, who had opened an establishment in 
London. My father made inquiries in the City as to 
the nature and extent of the business carried on, but 
his inquiries were attended with very little success. 
All he could find out was, that it was a very young 
house; that they transacted a certain amount of 
business on commission (whatever that may mean), 
but apparently of a very limited description. In fact, 
the most satisfactory information my father could 
obtain was, that if little were known in favour of the 
merchant, he did not hear one word to his discredit. 

M. de Vernieul, during the four months, received 
more than one letter from his father. At first they 
were couched in angry terms, but as time passed on 
they appeared more conciliatory. In fact, he said, 
the baron was evidently vacillating, and he had no 
doubt in a short time he would be able to obtain his 
consent. The short time, however, came not, and 
my father and mother began to be uneasy on the 
subject. And this was not without reason, for the 


frequent visits of M. de Vernieul to our house elicited 
from our neighbours questions to my parents as to 
whether the handsome young foreigner was not my 
admirer. 








Under the restriction which my father had placed 
on our union, the reader may easily imagine these 
questions were occasionally very difficult to answer; 
and to avoid them our family dropped gradually the 
few acquaintance we had in the neighbourhood, 
possibly thereby changing that which was merely a 
natural feeling of curiosity, if not to scandal, to some- 
thing approaching it. Both my father and mother 
began to fear the result, and were for some time in 
doubt how to act, when a circumstance took place 
which brought matters to a climax. 

An idea had occurred to a few of the English 
manufacturers that by inviting some of the French 
workmen from Lyons, Grenoble, and other silk- 
weaving towns in the south of France, into England, 
they might be able to make arrangements to meet 
the foreign competition with less difficulty than they 
were then doing. My father was one of those who 
entertained this opinion, and after mature deliberation 
he determined on trying the experiment in his own 
business. All things were rapidly prepared for his 
journey, and M. de Vernieul, who strongly encouraged 
him in the idea, kindly offered to obtain his pass- 
port at the French Ambassador’s, so as to save him 
the trouble. His friend the attaché had long since 
returned to France, but he was still intimate with 
some of the officials connected with the Embassy. 

A few days before my father’s departure, he told 
my mother that it was his intention, after having 
transacted his business in the south of France, 
before quitting that country, to call upon the Baron 
de Vernieul, and have an understanding with him 
on the subject of his son’s marriage with me, and 
in case he found him adverse to the match, he 
should, on his return home, insist upon its being 
broken off. 

“TI do this,” he said, “for Clara’s sake and our 
own. I do not like the appearance of De Vernieul— 
excellent fellow as he is—visiting so long and so 
intimately at our house, without the object of his 
visits being known, and itis not just to our ehild 
that the best years of her life should be passed in 
an uncertain engagement.” 

My mother applauded his resolution, for, strong 
as her good feeling was for M. de Vernieul, she also 
considered it time that matters should be decided 
one way or the other. 

Till the day after my father’s departure I heard 
nothing of his project, when my méther confided it 
tome. As may naturally be supposed, I was much 
agitated when I heard it, and I informed M. de 
Vernieul of it when he came that evening. He 
seemed greatly annoyed at the circumstance, saying 
that unless some unforeseen occurrence took place he 
felt certain he should receive a death-blow to all his 
hopes, as nothing confirmed his father, vacillating 
as he was, more determinately in a resolution he had 
taken than the slightest appearance of force being 
placed upon him. Here I somewhat took my father’s 
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part, and told M. de Vernieul he was not justified in 
his statement that my father would press for his 
consent. 

“You quite misunderstand me,” hereplied. ‘ No 
such an idea entered my imagination. My sole fear 


was, that it would occasion a dispute between your | 
father and the baron, which would result in their | 
attempting our separation, I say attempting, 


dearest, for I have too much faith in you to believe 
you will ever entirely separate from me.” 

I made him no answer. 

“At any rate, if our meeting should be prohibited, 
you will always be mine in spirit,” said De Vernieul. 


together. Let me, now,” he said, folding up the letter 
and putting it back in his pocket, “that I have 
| fulfilled all the requirements of Mr. Levesque, press 

on you my application that our marriage may take 
: place as soon as it can possibly be arranged.” 

“TI certainly should not allow it to take place,” 
said my mother, “till Mr. Levesque has been con- 
, sulted on the subject. It will take but two days for 
| a letter to reach him, and it is only a just mark of 

respect that we should have his opinion.” 
“ And I maintain,” said Edmond, “ that under the 
circumstances there should be no delay. In the first 


| place, you do not know where to address my father. 


“Promise me that, dear girl, that I may have some | You do not even know whether he is at Lyons, 


consolation in the bitter sorrow that may soon 
befall us.” 

Need I say that I made him the promise? Need 
I say that I intended conscientiously to fulfil it? 

Two days later M. de Vernieul again visited us; 
but oh! how great was the change that had come 
over him during that short absence! He had then 
left me sorrowful and downcast in the extreme; now 
the expression on his countenance was that of radiant 
satisfaction. 

“Clara dear,” he said to me, “I have some 
intelligence which I hope will please you; and that 
you,” he continued, addressing my mother and 





Edmond, “ will both share it with her. I have at 
length received a letter from my father, which I will 
give you to read.” So saying, he drew the letter | 
from his pocket and placed it in my mother’s hands. | 

The letter was short, though very kindly worded. | 
It was dated from the baron’s chateau in Normandy. | 
He stated in it that, seeing the unalterable attach- | 
ment which his son seemed to conceive for Made- 
moiselle Clara Levesque, as well as finding his | 
determination not to espouse the young lady (Made- | 
moiselle de Crespigny) whom he had destined for him, 








| Grenoble, or Montpellier, and it may be a fortnight 


or three weeks before you have his reply.” 


| 


‘“No matter, my dear,” said my mother, “I am 
still of the same opinion.” 


“TI think she is acting very dishonourably to M. de 
Vernieul. He has fulfilled every requirement that 
my father imposed on him, and it is owly common 
honesty that, with the fear before us of the baron 
retracting his promise, the marriage should take 
place at once.” 

It is always painful to write of family disputes, 
especially in one generally as united as we were. 
Suffice it to say, then, that some very warm words 
took place between my mother and Edmond, and at 
last it was agreed that I should decide the matter. 
It was indeed a difficult and a painful moment for 
me. To my mother’s objection, that the marriage 
under such circumstances would be disrespectful to 
my father, I hardly agreed. His orders had been 
fulfilled to the letter, and the exigencies of the case, 
I held, rightly or wrongly (and possibly my love 
biassed me), pleaded an excuse for the marriage. 
Still I said nothing. My mother, seeing me in 


| 
| “Then if Clara agrees with you,” said Edmond, 








he had at last resolved, sooner than lose the love of doubt, rose to leave the room, angrily saying as she 
his son, to withdraw all objections, and allow him | did so that she washed her hands of the whole matter. 
to marry the object of his choice; and he further | M. de Vernieul then addressed me, and pleaded his 
added that that letter might be accepted as his full | cause so eloquently that I at last consented. 
and unqualified permission for the marriage. He “?’Twere well done if ’twere done quickly,” said 
regretted he should not be able to be present at the | Edmond. “Se now, Clara dear, leave M. de Vernieul 
ceremony, as his health was then somewhat delicate, | and myself to carry out all the arrangements.” 
but as soon as he was perfectly recovered he should} I dwell as shortly as possible on my behaviour, for 
pay a visit to England, and make the acquaintance of | candidly, now that I can view matters in a clearer 
his daughter-in-law. light than when blinded by my love, I cannot hold 
“You may conceive my delight, my dear madam, | as justifiable the defence I made for my conduct. 
when I read that letter,” said M. de Vernieul, ad- | Suffice it to say we were married at St. Martin’s 
dressing my mother. “In fact, so great was it, and | Church. My mother refused to be present at the 
possibly is now, that it almost blinded me to the | ceremony, which I need hardly say took place in 
danger which may still be not far distant.” | the most unostentatious manner. There was neither 
“To what do you allude?” inquired my mother. | bridesmaid nor groomsman, and my brother Edmond, 
“To the possibility of my father again with- | who gave me away, was the only individual of our 
drawing his consent; for, as I have told you before. | family present. And here I close the very short 
he is so capricious a man that it is impossible to | description of my wedding. 


count on his continuing in the same mind for a week | (Zo be continued.) 
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FINDING OUT GOD. 


BY THE REV. P. B. POWER, M.A., AUTHOR OF “THE ‘I WILLS’ OF THE PSALMS,’ ETC. 


“*Canst thou by searching find out God ? canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfection ?’’—Job xi. 7. 


SEAN the doctrine of the Trinity we are brought 
face to face with the greatest of Christian 
mysteries—viz., the existence of three per- 
sons and yet but one God. 

I need scarcely say that it is not my 
intention to elucidate this mystery of the Trinity. 
So far am I from attempting to explain it to you, 
that if any one were to try to do so to me, I should 
put him the question in the text: “‘Canst thou by 
searching find out God? canst thou find out the 
Almighty unto perfection?” I wish, however, to 
direct your mind to a train of deeply interesting 
thought in connection with the Trinity—it is to 
the existence of “ Mystery.” 

Weare brought face to face with a great mystery. 
We cannot run from it: that which cannot be 
explained must be believed and held—and held “as 
a mystery.” 

I need not tell you that the subject is a very 
large one. Let our thoughts just turn to what 
will be useful to ourselves. 

And (I.) Isay Mystery is to be recognised. 

Go any little distance beneath the surface, and 
you are met by mystery. The philosophers are 
continually telling us in the present day, how they 
have unravelled this and that mystery. Then 
they go a little deeper, and they become be- 
wildered; it meets them again. 

The feeling of mystery—the acknowledgment 
of it, is one difference between the beasts and us. 
They also are living in the midst of it, but they 
heed it not; nor need they, for mystery is not for 








those who have only instinct and perception; it is | 


for those who have also powers of faith. 

It is the tendency of the present day to deny all 
this. The world is every day becoming more and 
more materialistic, and it will do so unto the end. 
“When the Son of mancometh, shall he find faith 
upon the earth ?” 
believe in what we see;” and perhaps ere long we 


and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 

Those who are immersed in business and in 
“things,” are not likely to see this; and in this 
very unlikelihood consists a great part of their 
peril. And as they are not likely to see it of 
themselves, so neither are they when it is set 
before them; for so many practical questions are 
waiting for solution, so many tangible evils have 
to be averted, and good things to be secured, that 
if there be an invisible or a mysterious at all, it 
must wait and take care of itself. A dread hour 
comes at last—comes sometimes in the midst of 


The creed of the world is, “We | 


| name. 


all these real things, when the mysterious, the 
immaterial, the spiritual, presses its claims on us 
with the urgency of the immediate—when it will 
not be denied; and then men are bewildered and 
lost, and the very strangeness of the feeling puts 
them at terrible disadvantage in their souls. 

I would say then to you, recognise the myste- 
rious. Believe that there is mystery in connection 
with religion, and that you have to do with it; you, 
who are going about here and there, and buying 
and selling, or about household work, or any 
common things. It will do you good; it will lift 
you above the animal, above the maghine; it will 
help you to remember your kinship to another 
world, even while walking amid the thick clay of 
this. But I am anticipating. 

As mystery in religion is to be recognised, so 
(II.) is it to be valued. 

Many of us, perhaps, would pluck all the fruit 
off every tree of the knowledge of good and evil— 
we would be as gods. This would be all very well 
if we could be not as gods, but gods altogether. 
But we are men, and not gods; and we are to be 
men for ever and ever. 

Well, then, mystery has its value to you as men. 
Humility is what befits man; it is the state in 
which God constructed him to live; it is a grace 
which will adorn him, a virtue which will enrich 
him throughout eternity. We cannot be happy 
without humility, and so God has made many 
arrangements to keep ushumble. Amongst those 
arrangements is our relation to himself. Muchhe 
lets us know, but, oh! how much more he will 
not. He hides us like Moses in the cleft of the 
rock, even during the bare proclamation of his 
He tells us what he is to us, but also that by 
searching we cannot find him out unto perfection. 

It is very humbling to find ourselves baffled, 
puzzled, at the end of our mental resources; and 


' so God in the Trinity—Three in One—presents 
shall come back to the old formula of, “ Let us eat | 


himself to us in a mystery, and we are baffled and 


' humbled, and take up the creature position of 


| 


| 


humility, and so get from the Three in One the 
blessing ofthe humble. We are sons and daughters 
of the Lord God Almighty ; we are one with Christ, 
and he with us; we are temples of the Holy Ghost. 

Suppose for a moment that the doctrine of the 
Trinity had no other use, yet it would be of in- 
estimable value to our souls and Christian charac- 
ters, from its always facing us with its mystery; 
for to live in the presence of what we cannot 
understand, yet believe, is to be kept humble. 

The torrents of blood still almost wet upon the 
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earth, from the recent war, would never have 
been shed, if men had not thrown aside the idea 
of mystery, and believed only in fact—if they had 
not repudiated the idea of the Fatherhood of God, 


of the brotherhood of Christ, of the regenerating | 


influences of the Holy Ghost. The mystery of 
the Trinity humbly received would have done for 
them what their own trinity, Liberty, Fraternity, 
Equality (which they profess to understand, and 
about which there is no mystery), never can 
accomplish. 

Mystery is further of great price in religion in 
making us dependent. We were constructed to 
be dependent, and we are very likely not to be 
dependent, but self-sufficient if we fancy we know 
everything. The mystery of God himself, of his 
ways of acting, of his reasons, all help to keep us 
dependent upon him. God meant me to act “faith” 
—yea, if need be, to go so far as to say, “ Though 
he slay me, yet will I trust in him ”—therefore he 
continually confronts me with mysteries. I see 
strange dealings of his every day. I experience 
some myself. I know of them amongst his people, 
and even in the world; and if I am not steadied by 
a faith which allows God to act in mystery, if I do 
not say, ‘‘ Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right ?” I am sure at last to be obliged to say with 
the Psalmist, when he had been foolish in this 
matter, “ So foolish and ignorant was I, I was as a 
beast before thee.” 

Therefore let the people of God choose rather to 
have to do with a God who is full of mystery. Do 
not trouble or vex yourselves in the least about 
perplexing providences. Turn his mystery to 
practical account. Let your very inability to 
unravel his dealings make you believe that he, 
the High and Holy One, is acting in a high and 
holy and wonderful way; and that faith will get 
great blessing. 

Many people in the present day think it a fine 
thing to repudiate all that is connected with 
mystery. We are told that there are things which 
the angels desire to look into; but no doubt these 
people are more intellectual than the angels them- 
selves! 

And do not suppose that the existence of a 
mystery and your connection with it is intended 
to icwer and weaken you intellectually because it 
is meant to keep you humble and dependent. It 
works quite another way, and its working in that 
other way is a part of its value: for it is a law 
of God that he will resist the proud, but manifest 
himself to the humble; what he hides from the 
wise and prudent, he will reveal to babes. 
presence of the mystery then acts aright on us; 
if we humble ourselves, God will manifest himself 
more and more to us; we shall owe to the influence 


of the mystery upon our souls much which we | 


| another value. There is a charm about the un- 
| known; we are happier in not having come to the 
| bottom of everything, than if we had grasped all 
| knowledge of God and all he has made, or done, or 
is. This happiness belongs to our creature state, 
to the constitution of our nature, and it must exist 
for ever. 

So, then, without pursuing this part of the 
subject any further; mystery in religion is neither 
to be ignored, nor to be thought a hardship: it is 
to be recognised and valued. 

Observe further: it is not to be feared. Weare 
not only to be satisfied with it, and acquiesce in it 
as a thing we cannot help, but we are even to 
rejoice in it, and to be glad, as we shall presently 
see that mystery in religion is in some form never 
to come to an end. 

But, now, what I would impress on you is the 
thought that if we realise God as our Father, Jesus 
as our Saviour and Brother, and the Holy Ghost 
as our Indweller and Sanctifier—if the Trinity in 
its mystery be ours, there is no mystery of any 
kind that we need be afraid of. 

Many providences are most mysterious. Death is 
most mysterious-—the warm body turned to marble 
—the soul—the real self living, where exactly, no 
one can tell; our human nature shrinks from this 
mystery. But it is not to be feared, for God is 
at the bottom of it. There is no mystery in it to 
him; therefore we are awed, but not frightened. 
Awe becomes us, fright does not; and “though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil, for thou art with me, thy rod and 
thy staff they comfort me.” 

Lastly : I believe in the eternity of mystery. 

Some persons seem to think that they will be 
almost equal to God when they enter the happi- 
ness of tke other life. To hear them talk you 
would imagine that they must exhaust all things 
in eternity. But God, and what God will do 
throughout eternity, will be inexhaustible. From 
the very constitution of his nature and of ours 
we never, by any searching, can find him out unto 
perfection. And this is for our happiness. It is 
delightful to think that we shall never get at the 
end of all things—at the end, for example, of the 
mystery of love. 





If the | 


could never otherwise have received. But it has | apparatus, ora great big book, or with a great black 


Do you wish, even here, to make love cease to 
be a mystery? Do you want, with vulgar hands, 
to touch its colours and see how its foreground, 
middle distance, and long perspectives—its morning 
glows and evening tints are produced? Are you 
childish enough to pick to pieces this flower, in 
order to find out how it is made? to cut and split 
these harp-strings, to discover how their vibrations 
make melody for your heart? If such a thing 
could be done, he who came to you with a pair of 
compasses and a measuring line, or with a chemical 
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board and piece of chalk to draw out for you 
diagrams of love, and give you a lecture on how 
it acted on the human heart—he who even suc- 
ceeded in doing this would, when he had ended, 
only have succeeded in doing you a hurt—a life- 


long harm, for the life and charm of love is mystery; | 
that it is a firmament spangled with stars, the | 
history of which is unknown; that it is a sea, the | 


bottom of which has never been sounded, the 
shores of which have never been reached; that it 


is wind, laden with perfume and melody, blowing | 
where it listeth; and we who inhale the perfume 


and catch the scarce-breathed melody, know not 
whence it came, or whither it goes. 
Even thus we feel about earthly love. 


highest love, that of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
shall endure for ever. I do not want it to be 
otherwise; it will be heaven to my soul to live in 


that delicious mystery—a mystery, not of dream- | 


land, but of substantial bliss, world without end. 


And now I shall just add one or two very | 


practical remarks. 


1. This is an irreverent age, and it is becoming | 


more and more so every day. Do not allow its 
spirit to invade you. By connecting your daily 
spiritual life with the mystery of a Trinity in Unity, 
God made a provision to keep you reverent, and 
humble minded, and unmaterialised. 


2. Do not believe that ail things are to be | 


grasped. Do not trouble yourselves, because 


many things in Providence and in the regions of | 
faith, in the Bible, in sacraments, are wholly | 


beyond your reach. God’s way is in the sea, and 
his path in the great waters, and his footsteps are 
not known. 
him—enough is it for us that righteousness and 
judgment are the habitation of his throne. 

3. When a mysterious event happens to you, 
immediately connect God with it. 
spent in trying to unravel what never can be 
unravelled, would bring you peace and strength 


How | 
blessed then is the thought that the mystery of the | 


Clouds and darkness are round about | 


Half the time | 


| if you said, “It is not for me to know the times 
| and the seasons which the Father hath kept in 
| his own power; my God, with full clear know- 
| ledge, is in the mystery of all for me.” 

4. Avoid what I might call the “used up” 
theory of the present day. It is a fashion now, 
especially amongst young people, to make believe 
that they have come to the end of all things—that 
itis hard to get a new sensation—that nothing is 
surprising. This is more than ridiculous and con- 
temptible, it is dangerous; our spiritual life, our 
connection with God; all of the soul is ful! of 
interest, unending interest, because of new un- 
ending mysteries. 

5. Lastly. Go on your way heavenward, on 
your way through earth, with a reverent, an awe- 
| pervaded, but a peaceful, brave, and happy spirit. 

Recognise mystery, but leave it with God. Let 

the God who ordajned that you, a poor helpless 
_ creature, should live in the midst of mysteries 
| —attend to, and manage those mysteries for 
you. 
| Sometimes when you cry out with fear, thinking 
that you have seen a spirit, you will be delighted 
to hear him say, “It is I, be not afraid.” You 
shall have more than the strong wind, the earth- 
quake and the fire: you shall hear the still small 
voice. 

Amongst mysteries you must live; in mystery 
must you die; to mysteries even in the other life, 
I doubt not, you must go; but if the God of 
mystery be with you, all is well. Calm your soul 
in life and death by the very mystery of his being 
Three in One. Washed in the blood of his Son, 
sanctified by the influences of his Spirit, accepted 
by his glorious Fatherhood—rest—rest in him. Be 
unwearied ; be at peace; calm the troubles of your 
soul; lay down the perplexities of life—business 
life, family life, bodily life—by saying this: “ God 
is in it all,” and, “Canst thou by searching find 
out God? canst thou find out the Aimighty to 
| perfection ?” 
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ON 





ideal? Hardly. But the ideal is 
sometimes vague and undefined, 
sometimes held loosely and more 
than half unconsciously, and, alas! 
the ideal is often a false and bad 
ideal. I say nothing here of the 
one perfect ideal, I wish to speak of the lower 
models, which we adopt and admire; which, how- 


S there any one of us without an | 


IDEALS. 


ever, are only really lovely in so far as whey are 
faithful to the one original. 

In consideration of the subject it is worth our 
trouble to look a little closely at popular heroes 
and heroines. Take English and Scottish history 
first. What figures meet us?—Arthur, Alfred, 
| Richard I., the Black Prince, Henry VII., Sir 
| Thomas More, Cranmer, Lady Jane Grey, Queen 


| Elizabeth, Margaret—saint and queen, Thomas 
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the Rhymer, Wallace, Bruce, James I., James IV., 
Sir David Lindsay, John Knox, Mary Queen of | 
Scots. 

. We cannot afford to go further. 
the qualities which we associate with these popular 
names, and which constitute them heroic names, 
we are tempted to think that we have declined | 
rather lamentably; that there is a serious falling | 
off between King Arthur, in the dim, exquisite 
grace of his mythic generosity and unworldliness, 
and domineering, plain-dealing Queen Bess ; 
between Margaret teaching her husband—wise 
enough himself to be entitled “Great Head” 
(perhaps his wisdom lay in a capacity for being 
taught)—tending her lepers, devout and devoted, 
and poor passion-soiled, degraded Mary, with her 
gifts, her blandishments, her recklessness, at war 
with her guile. But I suspect the discrepancies 
are less than they seem ; that in this, as in other 
instances, “distance lends enchantment to the | 
view.” We only follow the same instinct with | 
our heroes and heroines, which has been followed | 
with the ages, the remotest is always the golden. | 

At the same time without reverence we cannot | 
have heroes and heroines worthy of the name; | 
and in the low types which such assume in par- 
ticular generations and in particular classes, when 
there is not ignorance to darken the judgment, 
we have, without doubt, ugly instances of the 
irreverence of the generation and class. 

In Arthur the reverent imagination saw the 
embodiment of heavenly-mindedness and self- 
sacrifice —the protest against grossness and 
selfishness in every shape. The marvels and the 
inhuman ideality which surround Arthur, and in 
which he passes away in a kind of vapour, form | 
an instance of a double tendency in the human 
mind. While it will on the one hand tolerate and 
overlook the foulest flaws in its idols for the sake 
of some showy graces, it will, on the other, unduly 
exalt its heroes and heroines above humanity, 
refuse to see in them creatures of like passions 
with ourselves, and so very cheaply escape the 
odious comparison between their brave efforts and 
gallant achievements and our own extremely 
halting practice. 

Alfred—strong, patient, industrious, just, saga- 
cious—is the true Saxon hero, the example of what | 
is best in the Saxon character, and his individuality | 
as handed down to us, is more practical though | 
less poetic than that of Arthur. | 

There is a deterioration in the next | 
Richard the Lion-hearted is the hero of romance, | 
not of common sense, calm reflection, modesty, | 

| 
| 
| 
| 


In regarding | 








hero. 


and that meekness which may be truest man- 
liness. Proud, vain, passionate always, cruel at 
times, wherein is he a hero? In this: he rose 
above himself; short-sighted as his nature was, 
it was an honest and kind nature in the main; 





| have lived to count the 





prone to err, he was prone also to repent; prone 
to injure, he was prone to forgive. He pursued 
what he believed to be his highest duty as well 
as his highest glory in the Crusades, eagerly, 


| earnestly, careless of loss or hardship; he died 


with words of mercy and charity for his slayer on 
his whitening lips. Richard was a hero of his 


| kind. 


So was the Black Prince in his valour, his frank- 
ness, his tenderness for his vanquished enemies, 
though we are aware that his habitual good 
nature degenerated into license, and that it did not 
exempt him from the fits of well-nigh insane fury 
which beset the Plantagenet princes. 

So, too, was Harry of Monmouth, who as wild, 


| foolish Prince Hal (we are following the popular 


traditions) had the magnanimity to recognise and 
acknowledge the courage and fairness of Judge 
Gascoigne in dealing with the princely offender 
who struck the judge as he sat on the bench. 
This same prince could seek to turn from the error 
of his ways, put from him the frivolity and vice of 
his youth, and prove the champion and noble ruler 
of England. We may not be at all clear about 
Henry’s right to invade France and fight the battle 


| of Agincourt, any more than we may be clear 


about the right of Edward III. and the Black 
Prince to appropriate the fields on which they 
won Oressy and Poitiers; but we do know that 
Henry believed England insulted and threatened 
in his person, and that he stood up among his 
peers, and went’ out among his foes, to do what 
in him lay to redeem his manhood and deliver 
England. Therefore Prince Hal, Harry of Mon- 
mouth, is still with reason a hero in the people’s 
eyes, and we love to listen to the echo of the cry, 
“For Harry! England! and St. George !” 

We approach nearer to peaceful times when we 
come to More and Cranmer—the lawyer and the 
priest, and scholars both. Their virtues are more 
pacific, even to that most natural, surely, pathetic 
weakness which caused Cranmer to falter and 
shrink for a moment from the consequences of 
adherence to his faith, from what was to him the 
terrible trial of an ignominious and _ barbarous 
death. We may thank God, in the name of truth, 
that the weakness was conquered, and that men 
ignominy for highest 
honour, and the barbarous death’ for a crown of 
martyrdom. In comparison how lightly we hold 
the learned, liberal-minded, daring prelate who 
advised Henry to set at nought the Pope and 
view his marriage as dissolved ; who was permitted 
to present his English Bible to a royal patron; 
who officiated indiscriminately at royal baptisms, 
marriages, and condemnations ; to Cranmer, baited, 
distressed, at the last stage of anguish, but 
summoning all his forces to be finally, though it 
were hysterically, steadfast, chained to the pile 
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among the burning faggots, holding out the hand 
which had signed his brief recantation, and bidding 
the unworthy hand burn first because of its base 
deed. 

As for More, it is impossible to this day to read 
without emotion his candid, temperate defence, 
which proclaims the chancellor not only stainless 
of public offence, but capable of forgiving his re- 
lentless enemies, with other than a mock forgive- 
ness—the malice of which is all the more bitter 
for being disguised—with the large and gentle 
heart of a Christian philosopher. The good | 
chancellor even spoke of meeting his accusers | 
where he and they should know and understand | 
each other better, as Saul kept the clothes of the | 
young men who stoned Stephen and was con- 
senting to his death, and yet Saul and Stephen | 
were then alike saints in heaven. 

With regard to Lady Jane Grey and Elizabeth, I 
wonder how many people there are who ever think 
that had Elizabeth passed to the block like Lady 
Jane, as Princess Elizabeth—say on that occasion 
when she entered by the Traitors’ Gate into the 
Tower, sent there by her sister Queen Mary, with 
the chances rather less than equal whether she 
would ever leave it, save by death, we should 
encompass the memory of Elizabeth with some- 
thing of the sweet, tender halo with which we en- 
compass the memory of Lady Jane and celebrate 
her in song, story, and picture; or whether, on the 
other hand, had Lady Jane’s attempt at usurpa- 
tion been suceessful, and had she both lived 
and reigned, we might not, certainly, have had 
to find her very human and as liable to mistakes 
and shortcomings of her own, as ever was her 
pale-faced, red-haired, Roman-nosed cousin, with 
the farthingale and the bushel of diamonds, whom 
some folks call a termagant. 

I think that it is only fair to the girl and the 
woman to ask these questions. I have very little 
sympathy with the hero-worship which would con- 
vert its object into a weak or spasmodic angel. I 
should like to call persons and things by their 
right names, and so I am inclined to call Lady 
Jane a traitor, though the most innocent of 
traitors. It does not seem to me consistent with 
the traditions of her precocious wisdom, dis- 
cretion, and endurance that she could have been, | 
even in her girlhood, a mere tool in the hands 
of Suffolk and Northumberland. Ske was not 
so subservient to parental authority as to be 
incapable of exerting her own will in her girlish | 
pursuits. She could, to her everlasting honour, | 
remain firm to her conviction of the truth of the | 
Protestant religion; might she not also have 
utterly refused to be a usurping queen? 

_ It may be an offensive realism on my part, but | 
it appears to me that there is no realism whatever | 
in the shadowy, transcendental Lady Jane who | 








To me it is 
infinitely more affecting to look back on the 
delicate young face in its hood as belonging to 
a girl not altogether unlike other girls, a little 
demure and pedantic in her early studiousness 
and thoughtfulness, a little prim and provoking 
to the mother who with the scant ceremony of the 
time pinched her and boxed her ears, though 
naturally very dear, and showing what was noblest 
and sweetest in her to old Roger Ascham, whom 
she venerated, and who was so proud of his ardent 
pupil. I fancy her tempted to self-consciousness 
and self-importance in her very sincerity, smitten 
so far with “the last vice of noble minds”—am- 
bition, were it only to grasp power for righteous 
and beneficent ends, even while her natural and 
trained acuteness, her quick womanly percep- 
tions, the better part of her (which kept telling 
her that to be Queen of England was not neces- 
sarily to fulfil the highest calling of her life), 
warned her of the precipice to the edge of which 
she was advancing with hesitating steps. Thus 
she remonstrated against, but did not resist, the 
criminal greed and arrogance which dragged her 
to her ruin. A young enthusiast, ill mated to a 
senseless, blustering Lord Guildford Dudley, she 
committed a capital error. In paying the heavy 
forfeit sherighted herself immediately, recovered the 
humility which she was fast losing, grew stronger 
than she had ever been before, strengthened her 
young husband and her weeping friends, all but 
melted her enemies, till she set the seal of 
death to her heroism. Is not this the true Lady 
Jane ? 

Neither need we underrate Good Queen Bess. 
Was she not, with all her wilfulness and weakness— 
largely the growth of her unhappy antecedents—a 
strong, sagacious, dauntless woman, a good friend 
to her country and her Protestant religion? Where 
shall we find a stouter heart, a more queenly 
spirit than hers who buckled armour on her 
breast to send her soldiers to repel the Spaniard, 
who clad herself in deepest mourning to receive 
the French Ambassador after the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew? Was it for nothing that 
Burleigh, Hatton, and Hunsdon served her so 
well; that Sir Philip Sydney and Sir Walter 
Raleigh were her sworn knights; that Drake 
sailed round the world to lay his trophies at 
her feet, ere he helped to defeat the Armada 
launched by her loving brother-in-law and quondam 
suitor for the special purpose of her destruction; 
that Spenser and Shakespeare sang her praises ? 
So long as English men and women value a fear- 
less, independent, and earnest leader they must 
respect Eiizabeth, and own that she had a share in 
the work which has rendered her reign one of the 
most splendid pages of English history. 

Space and, doubtless, the patience of my 


has been so often shown to us. 
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readers fail me, else I should have liked to say | 
| and seek to be like them, we must rise in some 


something of the other popular names quoted, to 
indicate the evil side of popular heroes and heroines 
as illustrated by Mary Stuart. I could have 
wished in addition to cite some of the popular 
heroes and heroines of poetry and fiction. 
Beyond this, few words may suffice. If we 


believe in men and women nobler than ourselves, 


measure to their height. By copying the flashy and 
meretricious elements of “loud,” hollow men and 
women of whatever day and order, we are in 
the fairest training to become as loud and hollow 
as our examples. 








MY BOY. 


cD 


A little cherub mouth ; 
A shining, curly, golden crest— 
A smile as rosy as the west 
And sunny as the south. 


ik E hath sweet eyes of deep dark blue, 
a} I 


Two dancing feet that trod so fast 
To Cousin Auntie’s side, 

If she with some rare picture-book, 

Whose pages might repay a look, 
Should chance to be supplied. 

He has no tale of love to tell, 


But many a roguish art, 
To make the elders understand 


What means a certain tiny hand 
Pressed to a baby heart. 


And now a hug, and now a clasp, 
And now a joyous kiss 

Falls to the lot of some dear toy. 

Ah! love will lead thee, gentle boy, 
One day to better bliss. 


I cannot kneel in prayer to-night 
Without a thought of thee: 

A pleading hope that He who died 

May lead thy footsteps by His side, 
Through all the years to be. 





ALEssiE Bonp, 








KRUMMACHER. 


PART III. 

N 1840 Krummacher visited his parents in 
Bremen, when a sermon he preached, 
taking as his theme “ Paul not a man in 
accordance with the opinions of our time,” 

involved him in a controversy which cost 

him many sad hours and sleepless nights, because 
of the glorious truths he felt himself constrained 
to deliver to a people who were taught by ration- 
alistic clergy. The violent hatred with which he 
was assailed did not fall easily upon him; but he 
never repented of this sermon, though it kept him 
for a time from receiving a royal call to Berlin. 

One lesson he seems to have derived from it, and 

which he impressed upon his brethren in office— 

never to enter too rashly on a theological warfare. 

His fame had spread to America, and he received 

an offer to become one of the professors in the 

Theological Seminary of Mercersburg. He long 





he was asked if he would exchange Elberfeld for 
ancther sphere of labour. ‘To this he listened 
with a lighter heart than he would have done at 
any other time. The voice of his sovereign sum- 
moned him to Berlin as his new home, and to 
Trinity Church as the field of his work. He com- 
menced his ministry here under great disappoint- 
ments. He found poverty, misery, and starvation 
in his parish, which had been represented to him 
as one of the most wealthy and prosperous in the 
city, which no doubt it was. He discovered that 
| there was an almost total want on the part of the 
| people of any interest in the church, or connection 
| with it as a congregation; still, here and there he 
| found a Christian family, who were one with him 
| in faith and in the disposition of their minds. He 
saw with sorrow that of the population of Berlin, 
/numbering half a million, not more than thirty 
thousand, including the military, attended service 











hesitated, but at length declined to go, feeling con- | on the Sabbath-day; and this discovery made him 
vinced that God had higher and nobler work for | pine for the town he had left, where such numbers 
him to do in his own dear Fatherland. By this | used to worship God gladly. But his depression 
refusal a new bond was formed between him and | soon passed away when he saw his audiences rapidly 
his congregation. The church was prosperous ; it | increasing, and the Gospel which he preached pro- 
had rest and was edified. Before long, however, its | ducing its blessed fruits. He records with joy 
tranquillity was disturbed by the advancing waves | that the churches of the preachers who adhered to 
of the confessional controversy ; but the storm |the Bible were by far the mest numerously at- 
passed away without doing any material injury. | tended; and with gladness he recalls the meetings 
It was while the black clouds were gathering that | with his brethren of the Evangelical Church Con- 
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fession, from which he, in common with others, 
failed not to derive much comfort and support. 
He preached here, as he ever preached, the justifi- 
cation of the sinner by faith alone. 

Berlin offered him advantages, socially, which no 
other city could. In some of the saloons he fre- 


quented he had the opportunity of gaining much | 


intellectual wealth from such men as the astrono- | 


mer Encke, who never said that in the stars he 
had not found God; the zoologist Lichtenstein, 


i nigh done in Berlin, for, after seven years of 
almost uninterrupted service, his king summoned 
him as court preacher to Potsdam. His unflinch- 

| ing trust in God, from the day he entered on his 

Master’s work in the capital, till the day he de- 

livered his farewell address to his congregation, 

never for one moment faltered. Ere he left he 
had the gratification of seeing newly-awakened 


| endeavours put forth towards a new elevation and 


who only smiled compassionately at the confidence | 


with whieh some of his modern colleagues pro- 
claimed their doctrine—that instead of Adam, a 
baboon or orang-outang was the great progenitor 
of the human race; the geographer Ritter, who 
listened as few ever did to the music of creation, 
and proved that the earth is the Lord’s; and with 
such-like men, who were very giants in intellect. 
He sketches, as with a master’s hand and a deep 
sympathy, the characters of some of the men in the 
United Church of Prussia, though differing from 
many of them on points which he and they con- 
sidered vital. He was on terms of intimate friend- 
ship with his king, who took deep interest in all 
things pertaining to the godly well-being of his 
subjects. At times he was depressed by not seeing 
as much fruit as he expected from the seed he was 
sowing; at other times, gleams of sunshine shot 
across the horizon of his view, brightening up the 
prospect. But when his hopes were fairest, the 


revolution of 1848 burst upon the capital, with | enj 





reviving of evangelical Christianity, and this must 
truly have comforted his soul. Potsdam was the 
seventh scene of his ministerial career; he was 
called to labour there by the good and pious King 
for the edification of the Church. Because he obeyed 
this call he was suspected of courting the royal 
favour, but such a misrepresentation of his motives 
only awakened in him sorrowful amazement. But 
for all this he was not dismayed nor utterly cast 
down: he put his trust in God. He knew 
that he went in answer to God’s will respecting 
him. 

About this time he originated a circular corre- 
spondence between himself and his five brothers 
and sisters. Their letters were passed round from 
one to the other, and in some of his that have come 
down to us we get an insight into the feelings of 
his very heart. In Potsdam he preached only once 
every fourteen days; this to him must have been 
a terrible privation, but still in his infirm state of 
health he was not equal to more. While here he 
joyed the fullest confidence of his King, and they 


desolating effect on the harvest-field of the Church. | freely exchanged their opinions of men and things. 
He saw in this great calamity the chastening hard | He attended a meeting of the Evangelical Alliance 


of God, and read in it his design—to make the 


| 
! 
| 


in Paris, where by intercommunion with Chris- 


people see the moral and social ruin into which | tians of other lands he was greatly refreshed and 


great numbers of them had fallen. He traces this | edified. 


His opinion of Napoleon III. is thus 


revolution to the intrigues of foreign emissaries | given: “I fear he will yet bring much evil upon 
who had worked their way amongst the people, | 


chief amongst whom were Poles. 

As the storm passed away the churches were | 
again filled, and the people read in their calamities 
a loud call from God to repentance. The after- 
effects were greatly felt, particularly in the building 
up of free congregations. 

Amid the ecclesiastical conflicts that these 
changes gave rise to came an invitation from 
England to Christian brethren to be present in 
London at a meeting of the Evangelical Alliance. 
Krummacher was among the number who ac- 
cepted, and crowds thronged Exeter Hall in 1851 
to hear the author of “ Elijah” and “ Elisha” pour 
forth from a pure heart words of Christian advice, 
thanksgiving, and entreaty. 

In 1852 God saw fit to afflict this distinguished 
soldier of the Cross with a thorn in the flesh. He | 
suffered from this time forward with a chronic 
disease of the throat, so that at a time when the 
enemy had to be manfully and faithfully opposed, | 
his weapons had to lie idle. 





the world, and more even than his great uncle did. 


| Yes, he is the man who alone could unfurl the 


banner of the people’s sovereignty, meanwhile he 


is for France the great obstacle to the tide of revo- 


| lution.” 
‘held in Glasgow, the bearer of an invitation from 


| Scotland pleased him greatly. 


His work was well- | friend, counsellor, and King. In the same year he 


He attended a meeting of the Alliance 


his King for its next meeting to be in his capital, 
Berlin. His reception as the messenger from the 
Christian King of Prussia, combined with his own 
renown, was most enthusiastic. His sojourn in 
He was joyfully 
welcomed in his travels, and could not fail to enjoy 
himself in a land in which he felt himself so much 
at home. 

The meeting of the Alliance at Berlin was a 
matter of special interest to the King, who hes- 
pitably entertained the members at the palace at 
Potsdam. That this meeting was held here at all 
is due to the wonderful friendship that had sprang 
up between the King and his favourite preacher. 
In 1861 the hand of death deprived him of his 
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attended a meeting of the Evangelical Alliance at | 1868, was dawning, his spirit, released from its tene- 
Geneva. | ment of clay, winged its flight to God who gave it, 

In 1862 there went forth from our gracious | He finished his course even as he had begun it— 
Queen the invitation to a number of distinguished | the faithful minister of the King of kings. He 


ministers of different countries to preach in Lon- 
don. Among those who received this invitation 
and willingly complied with it, was Krummacher. 
He regarded this his second visit to London with 


great pleasure and profit. He met with many men | 


renowned in the various walks of life. He took 
advantage of this absence from home to visit 
Ireland, where he was the guest of Lord Roden—a 
man whose name is in all the churches for his 
works of charity and his labours of love. 

In 1867 a deep cloud came over his hitherto 
bright prospects. Death entered his family, and 


| gave no uncertain sound in calling men to re- 
_pentance. He as God’s instrument turned many 
| to rightousness, and he shall shine as the siars 
for ever and ever. 

His Autobiography, which has formed the basis 
| of the foregoing sketch, is replete with delight- 
| ful incidents: it is written in a style that from 
| first to last charms the reader, and if once taken 
/up cannot be easily laid aside till read through, 
The descriptions of places visited is most graphic. 
| The struggles that the Church went through in his 

Fatherland are painted with no faltering hand. 


snatched away from it her who was the dearest | To appreciate thoroughly the life of this eminent 
object in life to him—his wife. She who had been | servant of God, to see what he has done for the 
his loved and faithful companion for close on forty- | advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom, both in 
five years, who had been his associate in all his | his own land and in all lands where his name is 
toils, was taken from him at a time when his health | known, his Autobiography ought to be read, and a 
was rapidly failing. He did not survive her quite | perusal of it will well repay whatever time may be 





a year: as the morning of the 10th of December, 


| spent thereon. 








THE CHILDREN’S BAZAAR. 


PART I. 
ay EGINALD, Kate, and Frank Tracy were 
Rk} together in the comfortable, well-fur- 
nished library at Tracy Hall. Frank 
was seated in his favourite arm-chair, 
=~ which, having an eye for caricature, he 
possibly chose as having the most comical contrast to 





his wizened little body and elfish face that could be | 


seleeted. It was made of carved oak, very large and 
straight-backed—much more adapted, as far as size 


went, for a comfortable middle-aged gentleman, or | 


portly matron, than for its present occupant. How- 
ever, as by general consent it was named “ Frank’s 
chair,” it is to be presumed he found some special 
charm in it, not to be discerned at first sight. With 


some difficulty he had succeeded in placing each of | 


his sharp little elbows on the extreme edge of the 
substantial arms, and with the Times held in both 
his hands, was reading some incident from the “ War 
Correspondence ” to his brother and sister. Rather 
more than two years had elapsed since a certain 
memorable adventure by the sea-side, and though the 
young philosopher was not much bigger now than he 
was then, he considered himself quite sufficiently ad- 
vanced in age to understand politics, and was accus- 
tomed to give his opinion on the various topics of 
the day pretty freely. 

As Frank’s voice ceased, Kate, who had been 
kneeling on the hearthrug, got up and looked over 
his shoulder. “Oh, here is the very thing! Look, 
Frank! Listen, Reggie!” she cried excitedly: “ ‘ Pro- 





| ceeds of children’s bazaar, fourteen pounds.? We can 
| easily get up a bazaar of the same kind here for the 
| poor wounded men. There are our three selves, and 
| the Greenes, and the Burneys, and the Leslies, and—” 
| “Hurrah!” cried Reggie, leaping off the table; 
| “we can all work for that—boys as wellas girls, Tl 
| tell you what, Kate, I shall make a ship—a regular 
man-of-war, you know, like those we saw at Ports- 
mouth. Jones will give me the wood, and I can get 
the paint from old Roberts for a mere nothing.” 

« And I,” cried Kate, breathlessly, “ can dress dolls, 
and knit cuffs and comforters, and—oh, lots of things! 
What will you do, Frank ?” 

*‘ Never mind,” said that young gentleman, politely, 
resting his chin on his palm and staring thoughtfully 
at the fire. 

“Oh, I hope mamma will give us leave,” continued 
| Kate, too much accustomed to Frank’s peculiarities 
| to be chilled by this rebuff. “Suppose we go and 
ask her at once—oh, there she is!” she broke off 
abruptly, as Mrs. Tracy entered the-room. She was 
a tall fair woman, with soft brown eyes like Kate’s, 
and a very sweet smile, 

It was easy to see, by the children’s bright faces, 
and the way in which they clustered round her, what 
a loving bond there existed between them. As soon 
as she was comfortably installed by the fire in the 
cosiest of the easy chairs, the newly-formed project 
was confided to her. She readily gave her consent 
to their plan, only advising them to take it well into 
consideration before finally making up their minds. 
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“Neither your father nor myself,” she said, “ would 
permit you to neglect your studies; and once the 
novelty of your scheme has worn off, you may find it 


harder to give up all your playtime to work than you | 


now think. Reggie will often be tempted to think an 
afternoon’s fishing, or a good game of cricket, more 


enjoyable than working at his ship; Frank will feel | 


inclined to spend his playhours poring over Percy’s 
‘Reliques ;’ while Kate, I dare say, will often be 
tempted to build castles in the air, instead of making 
the most of her time by working diligently ; so you 
will all have to deny yourselves in something. Are 
you quite ready to do this ?” 

“ Oh yes, mamma,” said Kate, earnestly; “we would 
all do anything to help those poor wounded men.” 

“T should think so,” struck in Reginald. 

As for Frank, he looked as if, having duly weighed 
the matter before giving his consent, there was no 
occasion for him to take it into consideration again. 

Mrs. Tracy smiled. ‘“ Well, then, I suppose you 
would like to have the pony-carriage to-morrow, and 
call on your young friends, eh, Kate ?” 

“Oh, mamma, thank you!” cried Kate. 

“T shall not be able to go with you myself,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Tracy, “but you and Reginald can go 
together after the boys return from Mr. Merton’s. 
Do not forget to call on old Lady Walsh; she likes 
to know what is going on, and may very likely help 
you with materials, for she has a wonderful store of 
odds and ends. You may also ask any of your 
friends that are willing to help to meet here next 
Thursday, and bring their work with them.” 

“Thank you, mamma,” said Kate again, quite 
charmed at the idea of a “bee” such as her elders 
had more than once set on foot for the purpose of 
making lint. Some more conversation followed, and 
then Mrs. Tracy left the room, telling Kate to join 
her in about ten minutes, when she would see what 
she could give her for her work. 

“I must take back this five shillings, Kate,” said 
Frank, “ for I shall want some money for the mate- 
rials; but what I do not spend I will give back 
to you.” 

“You are going to do something, then ?” cried his 
sister, eagerly. 
something! Or suppose you were toilluminate a few 
texts, like those I have hung up in my bedroom; I 
am sure they would sell well.” 

Judging from Master Frank’s face, he thought this 
rather a tame suggestion; but he only said, loftily, 
“You women are so curious! 
mamma what I intend to do,” and marched out of 
the room with great dignity. Kate and Reginald 
looked at eachother and laughed. “ What aqueer little 
chap he is !” was the latter’s comment. 

“T could rig out my ship twice as handsomely,” 
said Reggie, after a pause, “if I had more money. 
I wish I had not bought that fishing-rod.” 

“Frank says Fred Merton offered you half-a-crown 


“ Oh, Frank, I wish you would draw | 


I shall only tell | 


} 
| 
| 





and the bat he bought last half, if you would part 
| with it,” suggested Kate, rather timidly. 


“ Yes, and I said I would not let him have it for 
twice that,” said Reginald, indignantly. “Igaveten 
shillings for it at Hutchinson’s, and it is as good as 
new, while Merton has had to splice the handle of his 
bat already. But never mind,” he added, after a 
moment’s struggle; “these poor fellows want help 
more than I want the fishing-rod.” 

Thus their new plan, was already beginning to 
exercise an influence for good on the two brothers. 
Reginald was always rather inclined to think it a 
sign of a generous disposition to spend freely, with- 
out thought or consideration, Careless and open- 
handed, he lent to every one who was anxious to 
borrow, indulged every passing whim, and was rather 
proud, than otherwise when he found himself short 
of money long before his allowance was due; while 
Frank, on the other hand, was too apt to become 
selfishly absorbed in his own pursuits to the exclusion 
of those of others, and to regard the purchase of a 
new book or choice print as matters of the highest 
importance. They were now both learning to exer- 
cise self-denial, and to understand the true value of 
money. 

“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

225. When was the prophecy, “Behold, I have 
made him thy lord, and all his brethren have I given 
to him for servants” (Gen. xxvii. 37) fulfilled ? 

226. What precept of the law did David comply 
with, when he poured out the water provided for him 
by three of his mighty men (1 Chron. xi. 17—19) ? 

227. Quote the passage in which “bread” is 
mentioned for the first time in the Bible. 

228. When our Lord put his hands on the children 
brought to him (Matt. xix. 15), he fulfilled a prophecy 
concerning the Messiah. Give it. 

229. Point out any similarities in the accounts of 
the transfiguration and of the agony in the garden 
of Gethsemane. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 559. 

211. He mentions it three times, and on every 
occasion calls it “the passover of the Jews” (Jobn 
li. 13; vi. 4; xi. 55). 

212. The wilderness of Judea (Matt. iii. 1); 
Bethany beyond Jordan (John i. 28); Mnon near 
Salim (John iii. 23). 

213. John i. 3, 4. 

214. Matt. xxi. 12; John ii. 14, 15. 

215. Caiaphas prophesied in the year in which 
Christ was put to death. (See John xi. 51.) 

216. John xvii. 3. 

217. “We have no king but Cesar” (John xix. 15). 

218. Matthew, relating the event, calls himself 
Matthew; Mark and Luke call him Levi. Luke 
alone relates the fact that Levi made him a feast in 
his own house. 
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BIBLE 
THE HEALING OF PETER’S WIFE'S MOTHER 


9-2) HEN Jesus was come into Peter’s house, 
he saw his wife’s mother laid, and sick 
of a fever.” From the synagogue of 
Capernaum, as we learn from St. 
<0 Mark and St. Luke, where he had 

{ just healed the demoniac, his dis- 
: ciples, Simon and Andrew, James and John, 
accompanying him, the great Physician went 
to the house which belonged to Simon and 
Andrew. Simon was already married, as we learn 
from this history; and it is a remarkable fact that 
we are distinctly informed respecting this chief of 
the apostles, that his married state continued during 
his apostolic ministry (1 Cor. ix. 5). A slanderous 
tradition makes him divorce his wife, on becoming 
an apostle. This is founded on an expression used 
by Peter on one occasion, “ We have left all.” But 
surely such an interpretation is wresting Scripture 
from its true meaning. 

It is probable that it was to rest himself after 
the services of the synagogue, as well as to eat 
bread, that our Lord entered into this house. It 
was certainly his first visit during the illness of the 
sufferer, for, had he been there before, they would 
have told him of the sickness, and he would have 
cured her. Now, immediately on his entrance they 
told him (Mark i. 29); they went even further, they 
besought him for her (Luke iv. 38), knowing full 
well that a word from him could drive away the 
disease, and restore her to perfect health. We may 
conclude that the fever was a severe one, for St. 
Luke, who was a physician, describes it as “a great 
fever.” 

« And he touched her hand, and the fever left her.” 
From the account of this miracle, as given by St. 
Luke, we learn that Jesus stood over and rebuked 
the fever, uttering the healing, menacing words that 
thrilled through her life, as if he would have rebuked 
an evil demon in the fever. His approaching so 
near the patient proved that the disease yielded to 
his power, and could cause him no danger by in- 
fection. He touched her hand, and health and 
strength instantaneously flowed into the fever- 
stricken, wasted frame. His touch, accompanied 
by his word of power, restored her to perfect | 
health. This no human physician could have done. | 
After a fever a long convalescence ensues before 
strength returns. Not so here. The cure was so com- 
plete that “immediately she arose and ministered 
unto them,” thus proving her love to Him who had 
done such great things for her. This miracle was 
wrought on the Sabbath-day, in presence of four of 
his apostles; and Christ thus taught them privately, 
what they had already seen u.im do publicly, that it 





NOTES. 
(Matt. viii, 14-17; Mark i, 29-31; Luke iv, 33—40). 


was lawful to do good on the Sabbath. We may be 
sure that this was a day of joy to the family which 
had been so highly favoured and honoured, not only 
by the presence of their distinguished guest, but by 
the miracle wrought for them. 

‘* When the even was come, they brought unto him many 
that were possessed of devils; and he cast out the spirits 
with his word, and healed all that were sick.’ Wonder. 
ful must have been the excitement in Capernaum on 
this day: two miracles had been performed here in 
close succession on each other, one in the synagogue 
in the presence of the assembled congregation, the 
other in a private house. The fame of these miracles 
spread so rapidly, that “all the city was gathered 
together at the door.” We are to seek for the reason 
of the sick brought to him when “the even was 
come,” or “when the sun did set” in one of the 
three following suggestions:—They were brought 
thus late in order to avoid the excessive heat of the 
sun’s rays; or perhaps a delicate feeling prompted 
the dusk, so that a public exposure of humiliating 
infirmities of all kinds might be avoided; or this 
note of time is added to show that the Sabbath was 
now past. It is well known that the Jewish Sabbath 
did close at sunset, therefore, they let the Sabbath 
be past, because they thought it a breach of the law 
to heal or be healed on their day of rest. Jesus 
healed the sick so brought one after another, since 
he “laid his hands on every one of them” (Luke 
iv. 40). Many were brought to him. Thus, “witha 
single word the evangelists sail over a sea of miracles.” 
The details of any one of these miracles are not given, 
but, lest it should be deemed a thing incredible that 
so large a number should be hgaled in so short a 
time, a quotation is made by St. Matthew from the 
prophecy of Isaiah, which expressly declares that 
such events should take place in the time of the 
Messiah (Isa. liii. 4), Not only on this occasion, 
but all through his public life on earth, was this 
prophecy fulfilled. No one asked mercy from him 
and found it not. Sicknesses were healed, diseases 
were dispelled, devils were cast out of many by the 
word of his power. He went about doing good, 
giving an example of what life ought to be. The 
presence of Christ where sickness was ought to be 
an encouragement to all who have the time and 
opportunity to visit those who are laid low by illness, 
and speak to them words of comfort, though they 
have it not in their power to raise them up in a 
miraculous manner. Visiting the sick is one of the 
tests of real discipleship; and if we be His followers 
we will delight ta do what He has done before us. 
We cannot go wrong if we tread the path He has 
trodden, acting as our example and guide. 














